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youth. He was not a profound philosopher, but he was clear and
logical and quite sure of his own rightness. His philosophy had
two foundations, one psychological, the other ethical. He states
these succinctly in a note written only for his own benefit:
Association Principle. Hartley. The bond of connection be-
tween ideas and language: and between the ideas and ideas.
Greatest Happiness Principle. Priestley. Applied to every branch
of morals in detail^ by Bentham: a part of the way previously
by Helvetius.
There is something to be said about each of these principles.
The *association principle*, which Bentham attributes to Hart-
ley, is the familiar 'association of ideas*, which caused me, in
speaking to Mr Upton Sinclair, to say: *I hope Mrs Lewis is
well.' Sometimes the consequences of the principle are less un-
kappy* as when the sight of beef makes you think of beer. As
every one knows, association gives a method of catching crim-
inals. You are examining, let us say, a man whom you suspect
of having cut his wife's throat with a knife. You say a word, and
he is to say the first other word that comes into his head. You
say *caf and he says *Dog*; you say 'politician' and he says
*thief; you say *knifes, and he has an impulse to say *throaf, but
he knows he had better not^ so after long hesitation he says
fork*. The length of time shows his resistance.
So far, the matter is a commonplace. But some have thought
that all mental processes could be explained by association, and
that psychology could be made scientific by the use of this
principle alone. This doctrine Bentham learnt from Hartley.
Hume, who was a greater mart than any of his British or French
successors, had, before Hartley, done what seemed to him pos-
sible in the same direction. Hume thought of all the things that
his followers thought of, showed what reason there was to think
them true, and then proceeded to show that after all they were
not quite true. This annoyed his followers, who wished to derive
a dogma from scepticism; they therefore always gave Hume less
credit than he deserved. What Hartley invented was not the
principle of association., but its undue extension to cover all men-
tal phenomena.
It should be observed that, on this question, the situation in
psychology is unchanged since the time of Bentham, except for a
variation of phraseology. Instead of the 'principle of association*